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Those Fiends 
By Walter E. Myer 











WISE and successful man who, de- 

spite heavy responsibilities, seemed 
always to find satisfaction and joy in 
life, when asked how he managed to be 
so carefree and unworried, made this 
reply: 

“It has always been a rule in our fam- 
ily never to discuss unpleasant things 
at the breakfast table or early in the 
morning. At the beginning of the day 
I throw myself into my work, pushing 
everything else aside. Then when I 
come to a resting time, I call to mind 
all the problems, difficulties, and an- 
noyances that bother me. I take them 
up one by one. If an unpleasant situa- 
tion has arisen, I face the facts openly 
and in a businesslike way and try to 
figure ovt what can be done. 

“If I decide that some action on my 
part would be helpful, I lay my plans 
for taking that action. Once the deci- 
sion is made I do not allow myself to 
ponder over the matter longer or to 
bring the decision up for review. My 
best efforts went into making it, so I 
let it stand unless the facts change or 
new evidence appears. I consider this 
a very important part of the procedure, 
for most painful, peace-destroying worry 
comes from indecision and from doubt 
about what is to be done. If, in the 
case of some problem, I decide that 
there is nothing I can do about it, I 
dismiss it from my mind and put it aside 
completely. 

“When I have given my best thought 
to the difficulties which are before me 
and have decided what to do about them 
or, in certain cases, that nothing can 
be done, I turn aside from the unpleasant 
situations and resume my work. The 
troubles which otherwise would worry 
and harass me are, to a great extent, 
conquered, because I give them my full 
attention at an appropriate time, but do 
not allow them to prey on my mind 
throughout my working hours. I can 
keep them from breaking in on my 
thought because I have developed the 
satisfying feeling that I am already 
doing everything that can be done.” 

There is little to 
add to that formula 
for conquering our 
worries. Perhaps 
many of us would 
find it impossible to 
maintain such a 
rigid daily program, 
but each one would 
find, if he made the 
effort, that he could 
do much with him- 
self by the exercise 
of will. It is a fact that fear, worry, 
and anxiety are fiends that prod us night 
and day, destroying peace of mind, hin- 
dering the acquisition of happiness, pre- 
venting life from being the satisfying 
experience it ought to be. 





Walter E. Myer 


The sooner we learn to control these 
anxieties, most of which are quite 
groundless, the happier we shall be. If 
we face our difficulties openly and can- 
didly, giving them a little concentrated 
attention instead of allowing them to 
hang constantly as shadows across our 
minds; if we take action when it can 
appropriately be taken and turn to other 
occupations when it cannot, we can dis- 
pel many of the clouds which darken 
our pathway. 
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TOO FEW young people in Indochina have a chance to study quietly. Libraries 


are scarce, and a large part of the country is torn by civil strife. 


This lad studies 


a map of Michigan in a U. S. Information Service Center in Pnompenh, Cambodia. 


Outlook in Indochina 


French Leaders Hope that This Fall’s Campaign Will Put Down 


the Communist Threat and Assure Stability 


- Indochina, French legionnaires sit 
in their barracks, clean their weap- 
and listen to the monotonous 
drum of the rain on the roof. In their 
jungle hideouts, the communists are 
presumably following much the same 
routine. Moisture-laden winds from 
the South Pacific have turned the 
fields into swamps and the roads into 
quagmires. Not until the rainy sea- 
son ends in October will the war get 
under way again in earnest. 

As the rain splashes off the window- 
panes of the French High Command’s 
headquarters in Hanoi, the generals 
study their maps and consider the 
military situation. Half way around 
the world—back on the Quai d’Orsay 


ons, 


in Paris—the statesmen of France 
ponder the broader aspects of the 
problem in Indochina. 

The Far Eastern conflict—now in 


its fourth year—is subjecting France 
to tremendous strain. More than 18,- 
000 members of the French forces 
have lost their lives in Indochina, and 
more than $4 billion have been spent 
there. Mounting inflation at home, 
growing public resentment, and the 
growing military needs at home make 
French leaders wonder how long the 
struggle can be continued. 

Yet they know that if French troops 
leave Indochina, the communists will 
surely take over. It will mark the 


end of French influence in southeast 
Asia. Moreover, the way will then be 
open for the communists to push on 
into Malaya and Indonesia. 

France’s are hoping that 
this fall’s military campaign will crush 
the communist threat once and for all. 
There is some reason for such a hope. 

For one thing, the communists are 
definitely weaker than they were a 
year ago. During the past twelve 
months, the French estimate, the foe 
has lost five men for every one lost 
by France and her native allies. Also, 
aid from the U. S. has increased. 

There is good reason, too, to believe 
that the U. S. will further increase its 
aid to the French and _ nationalist 
forces who are trying to drive the com- 
munist-led rebels from Indochina. At 
a June meeting in Washington 
tween American and French officials, 
it was thought that a “substantial in- 
crease” in aid might be forthcoming. 

Whether this assistance will be suffi- 
cient to tip the balance in favor of 
France and her native allies remains 
That it will do so is the 
fervent hope of the French the 
rest of the democratic world. The 
success—or failure—of this fall’s mil- 
itary campaign in Indochina may go 
far toward determining the future 
of events in southeast Asia. 
(For picture story see page 2) 
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Highway Program 
Is Being Pushed 


Too Many Bad Roads Still Exist, 
but Construction Projects 


Are Improving Them 


‘*Detour—Construction Work 
Ahead.” In many of the na- 
tion, signs with words such as these 
tell motorists that the country is in 
the midst of a major road-building 
program. 

Actually, 1952 promises to become 


parts 


our biggest highway building year 
since the start of World War II— 
perhaps the largest since 1930. Fed- 
eral road officials predict that the 
nation will spend much more for the 
construction of thoroughfares this 
year than was spent in 1951. Then 


a post-war record sum of over $4 bil- 
lion was set aside for building and 
repairing roads across the country. 
Although vacationing auto drivers 
still run up against too many narrow 
and treacherous they 
also find many new bridges and wide, 
gleaming highways. Tourists who 
drive along the east coast can speed 
over the newly built New Jersey Turn- 
pike. They can also use the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge and Maryland’s 41- 
mile-long Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 
opened to traffic a few days ago. 
What’s more, new highways and 
bridges are being built, or are in the 
planning stage, in Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Florida. Flori- 
da’s new construction includes the 15- 
mile-long Lower Tampa sridge. 
In the north, motorists are finding 
that part of New York’s proposed 
535-mile-long superhighway is ready 
for use. And the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike has been lengthened during the 
past year so that it now stretches 
from a Philadelphia suburb to the 
Ohio state line. Meanwuile, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois plan to extend this 
superhighway westward to Chicago. 


roads curves, 


say 


Work Elsewhere 


In other parts of the nation work 


goes on, too. Oklahoma is building 
an 88-mile-long thoroughfare from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa. Texas is 


constructing a gigantic traffic tunnel 
under the Houston Ship Channel. The 
State of Washington is building an 
imposing span across Puget Sound. 
Many other states are constructing 
new highways, bridges, and tunnels. 

Even when these 
building projects completed, 
though, the nation still will not have 
nearly enough 
present-day needs. 


extensive road- 


are 


highways to 
During the past 
20 years or more, highway construc- 
tion has not kept pace with the grow- 
ing number of vehicles. 

Why are we behind in the building 
of roads? For one thing, the coun- 
try’s highway construction program 
almost stood still for a number of 
years following the road-building era 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Indochina, Torn by War 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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JOHNSON 

1. THREE STATES. Indochina consists of three states— 

Laos, Cambodia, and Viet Nam. The three take up 

an area about the size of Texas and have a population of 

more than 27 million. Because it serves as a buffer between 

communist China and the democratic lands to the south and 
west, Indochina occupies a strategic position. 

Discovered by the Portuguese in the 16th century, Indo- 
china gradually came under French influence and finally 
became a French colony. After World War II, the people 
of Indochina wanted their independence, and France finally 
vielded. They are 
joined in the French Union, and so retain some ties with 
However, they are treated as independent states 
and each, as a sovereign nation, signed the Japanese peace 


reaty in San Francisco. 


A federation of three states was set up. 


France 


3 ROLE OF THE NATIVES. The 

people of Indochina are playing 
a bigger part in the conflict against 
than was the 
case two or Much 
of the necessary work of guarding im- 
installations—like the bridge 
has been turned over to native 
The Lattre 
de Tassigny urged the creation of ad- 


mors that China 


the communist rebels 
three years ago. nese are 
portant 
above 
troops. late General de 
ditional native divisions of troops. In 
another year it is felt that the native 
divisions will be of such strength that 
they will be able to relieve many of 
the French soldiers. 

Of course, the entry of Chinese com- 
munists into the war would change 
the whole picture overnight. Some 


allies. 


stability. 


will be achieved. 


months ago there were persistent ru- 
might 
whole weight into the conflict, but up 
to now she has not done so. 
undoubtedly 
help the Indochinese rebels with sup- 
plies and arms, but so long as China 
is involved in Korea, it seems unlikely 
that she would take on 

What is badly needed is effective 
political leadership by France’s native 
The native governments sup- 
ported by the French have not had the 
popular backing they need to insure 
Recent cabinet shake-ups in 
Viet Nam and Cambodia give some 
hope that greater political stability 





AGRICULTURE. Millions of Indochina’s 
people spend the greater part of their 
lives in, or around, the rice paddies. It is hard 
work, struggling with a primitive plow drawn 
by a slow-moving water buffalo or transplant- 
ing rice seedlings while bent almost double. 
The farmers live in small, thatched huts near 
the fields. Average income per person is less 
than $50 a year. 
tice is, by far, Indochina’s most important 
crop. Rice fields make up 80 per cent of the 
cultivated land. Normally Indochina 
good deal of rice to other lands. Sales in recent 
years have not been anywhere near what they 
were before the war, but they are increasing. 
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4. TRANSPORTATION AND PEO- 
areas, 
most of the people live, Indochina has 
a fairly good highway system, but in 
many parts of the interior the roads 
are narrow and unimproved—muddy 
during the rainy season and dusty 
during the rest of the year. 

The country has about 1,300 miles 
Hivers and canals form 
an important part of the transporta- 
There are hundreds of 
ferries and motorized boats. 
cities one sees ox carts, horses and 
wagons, rickshas carried by porters, 
bicycles, streetcars, automobiles, and 
“push-pushies” (cabs powered like bi- 
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Other important crops in this predominantly 
agricultural land include coffee, cotton, sugar, 
tea, peanuts, and rubber. Most rubber planta- 
tions are still under French control. Often 
situated in remote areas, they have to be closely 
guarded from attack by roving bands of com- 
munists. 

Raw materials exist in abundance in Indo- 
china, but industry is only beginning to de- 
velop. There are numerous saw mills near the 
forests, and some cotton factories where cloth 
is woven. Coal, iron, and various other metals 
are mined. If the war can be brought to an end, 
the country may develop rapidly. So long as 
the war drags on, progress will be slow. 





H.C. LANKS FROM BLACK STAR 

Because the peninsula has been ex- 
posed to invasions from many sides, 
its people are varied. The Annamese, 
dark-skinned descendants of an an- 
cient Chinese tribe, make up about 
four fifths of the population. Other 
racial strains that trace their ancestry 
to tribes from neighboring countries 
make up most of the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

Education is provided for the people 
by both private and public schools. 
Although there are not enough schools 
to meet the needs of the entire popu- 
lation, there are a few excellent insti- 
tutions of college rank. There are 
also a few fine libraries and museums 
in some of the larger cities. 
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What Must You Do to Vote? 


Registration Rules Vary from State to State 


“4'°M sorry, but you can’t vote. I 
don’t find your name on the roll— 
you must not have registered.” 

“But I didn’t know .. .” 

In polling places throughout many 
parts of the nation this exchange of 
words is too frequently heard. Large 
numbers of otherwise qualified voters 
are unable to cast ballots because they 
have failed to meet their state election 
requirements, reports the League of 
Women Voters. This nation-wide or- 
ganization studies voting problems and 
encourages all Americans to take part 
in their country’s political affairs. 

What are the election rules of your 
state? Are all citizens required to 
“register” before they can vote? If 
so, must they sign the voting rolls 
every year or is one registration 
enough? Can voters who are tempo- 
rarily away from home cast an ab- 
sentee ballot at election time? 

The answers to such questions as 
these vary greatly from state to state. 
What’s more, election regulations are 
sometimes changed, so that this year’s 
rules may differ from those that will 
be in force a few years hence. Never- 
theless, most of the important election 
rules remain fairly constant over the 
years. 

In all but three states—North Da- 
kota, Arkansas, and Texas—each per- 
son must register in order to vote— 
that is, he must, in most states, ap- 
pear before election officials to have 
his name listed as a qualified elector. 
No registration whatsoever is re- 
quired in North Dakota, but prospec- 
tive voters in Arkansas and Texas 
must prove that they have paid state 
poll taxes in order to cast ballots. 

In some states, Virginia and Mis- 
souri, for instance, an elector need 
have his name recorded as a voter only 
once in a lifetime. But in New York, 
citizens who live in communities hav- 
ing more than 5,000 persons must reg- 
ister anew every election year. 

New York is not alone in having 
registration rules that differ for com- 
munities of varying sizes. In Ohio, 
voters living in towns with a popula- 
tion of 16,000 or less need not regis- 
ter. Iowa requires most of its eli- 
gible inhabitants to sign up as voters 
in Presidential election years, but ex- 
empts people who live in Des Moines, 
the state’s capital, from having to 
register every four years. 

Nearby has a rule which 
that residents of Kansas City, 
Topeka, and Wichita must register be- 
fore each Presidential election. Per- 
sons living elsewhere in the state need 
register only once in a lifetime, pro- 
vided ballot every two 
years. 


Kansas 


says 


they cast a 


Vote Regularly 


In other states, a person will find 
his name on the list of qualified voters 
only so long as he casts a ballot at 
regular intervals. Oklahoma, for ex- 
ample, requires its citizens to vote 
every three years to stay on the “eli- 
gible” list. Voters of Illinois must cast 
a ballot every four years, and Mary- 
land’s citizens must vote once every 
five years to keep their balloting rights 
without a new registration. 

It is important to register, and it’s 
important, too, to do it at the right 
time. In some states, prospective vot- 
ers must register at least 6 months 


before election time. In others, regis- 
tration is permitted right up until the 
balloting begins. 

Before a person can be duly regis- 
tered as a voter, he may have addi- 
tional requirements to meet. In some 
states, for example, inhabitants must 
pay a poll or “head” tax. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Virginia require the payment of such 
a tax. (A head tax is also paid by 
citizens of Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Payment 
of the tax in these states, however, is 
not a requisite for voting.) 

Residence and age requirements 
must be met, too. People who live in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina must have lived within 
their state borders for at least 2 years 
before they are eligible to vote. 
Thirty-three states have set one year 
as the minimum residence require- 
ment, and the remaining 11 states re- 
quire only 6 months. In most states 
a prospective voter must be at least 
21 years old. 

What about the voter who is absent 
from his state in an election year? 
Forty states permit civilians who are 
absent from their homes to vote in 
general elections. (Only 15 of these 
allow such voters to register by mail. 
In other states, the prospective elec- 
tor must appear in person to register 
as a voter.) 

Absentee Ballots 

Eight states—Alabama, Delaware, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina—do not, as a rule, allow their 
absent citizens to cast ballots. 

Most states, however, have provi- 
under which members of the 
armed forces who are away from home 
can vote. A few of these states re- 
quire servicemen, as well as other ab- 
sent voters, to ask for their ballots 
in person—something GI’s often can’t 
do. Moreover, a few states do not 
give a person in a distant place enough 
time to send his ballot back before the 
final count is made. 

When you are old enough to vote, 
be sure you know your state’s regis- 
tration requirements. Then, register 
and vote! 
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UIS POST DISPATCH 
YOU are the American boss—register 
and vote 





IRANIAN PUPILS study with an American teacher. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


She is in Iran under the 


Fulbright Act which aids the exchange of teachers and students with 27 nations. 
Funds from sales of surplus war goods overseas finance the exchange. 


FOR STUDY ABROAD 





Student Exchange Programs 


URING the past school year, a 
record total of more than 30,000 
foreign students received training in 
American colleges and _ universities. 
Their native lands circle the globe, 
but the largest numbers of students 
came from Canada, China and Ger- 
many. At the same time, hundreds 
of American students studied abroad. 
The vast exchange program is op- 
erated under almost a dozen different 
acts, treaties, and agreements between 
our government and those of other 
countries. In addition many students 
are aided by private organizations, 
colleges, and universities. 
The federal 
ested in 


inter- 
programs 
as a means of waging a “campaign 
of truth.” As President Truman 
said, “We must make ourselves known 
as we really are 


government is 
student-exchange 


not as communist 
propaganda pictures us.” Hence many 
plans have been launched to aid the 
exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

One of the known programs 
for exchange of students is that car- 
ried out under the Fulbright Act. 
This act provides that funds which 
the United States obtained through 
the sale of surplus World War II 
equipment in other lands may be used 
to pay travel expenses of foreign stu- 
dents who want to study in the United 
States, and to finance American stu- 
dents studying abroad. 


best 


Twenty-seven Pacts 

Under the act the federal govern- 
ment has made agreements with 27 
nations for the exchange of students. 
The agreements are to run for periods 
ranging from 5 to 20 years, depend- 
ing upon the total credit gained in the 
foreign country through the sale of 
surplus goods. 

The Smith-Mundt Act is another 
federal law which stimulates the ex- 
change of students between the 
United States and other countries. 
Under the act scholarships are made 
available from federal funds for 
American students to study abroad 
and for foreign students to go to 
school in this country. Last year 
1,500 Americans and 6,300 foreign 
students were aided through the 
Smith-Mundt and Fulbright acts. 

Another project for student ex- 
change—one arranged by treaty—is 


that known as the Convention for the 
Promotion of International Relations 
or as the Aires Convention. 
This provides for the annual exchange 
of two graduate students between each 
of the several American republics. 
The exchange is financed by the gov- 
ernments taking part. 

A German and an Austrian ex- 
change program bring large numbers 
of German and Austrian nationals, 
ranging from teen-agers to prominent 
leaders, to the United States to learn 
about this country at firsthand. 


Suenos 


Finland’s Payments 

Finland pays part of her World 
War I debt to the United States by 
exchanging and educational 
materials with our country. In Iran 
fund has been established to 
send Iranian students to be educated 
here. 


persons 
a trust 


The fund was set up as a means 
of settling a claim the United States 
had against the Iranian government. 
A special assistance program was 


voted by Congress in 1949 to take 
care of Chinese students who were 
stranded here when the communists 


took over thei> government. The stu- 
financial aid and they 


can stay in this country, to study or 


dents receive 
work, for an indefinite period. 

In addition to the federally-spon- 
sored programs, provision for the ex- 
change of students between the U. S. 
and foreign 


countries is made by 


about 20 private institutions, inelud- 
Among 
American 
University Women, 
Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 


ing colleges and universities. 
these 20 institutions 
Association of 


are: 


American 


morial Foundation, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, National Research Council, 
Rhodes Scholarships, and the Rocke- 


feller Foundation. 


Information about the government 


sponsored projects may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Department of State Publication 
4198, and enclose 10 cents. (A new 
State Department pamphlet will be 
ready in a few months.) Inquiries 
about other grants can be made to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Story of the Week 


Steel Flows Again 


Steel is beginning to flow from the 
mills to the arms, auto, and other 


steel-using industries as a result of 


the settlement of the recent steel 
strike. Full production, though, is not 
expected to be resumed until mid- 


August. 

It will be 
losses caused by the walkout can be 
fully determined. First estimates put 
the loss of steel itself at over 16 mil- 
lion tons—more than Great Britain 
produces in a year, and half Russia’s 
The cost of the strike 
was estimated at $4 billion. 

The 600,000 steelworkers lost $350 
million in 
workers in industries that 
upon steel for their operations were 
laid off and thus lost their wages. 
Without the basic metal, there was 
no work for them to do. 

Now comes the task of getting these 
back to full production. 
Layoffs in the automobile industry 
are expected to continue until steel 
built up. Autos 
may not be rolling off the assembly 
lines at normal speed for another 
month. First steel to come from the 
mills is going to defense plants. 

During the strike, iron ore ship- 
ments from the Upper Great Lakes 
mines were halted in what was called 
a “parallel” strike. The effect of this 
stoppage may not be fully felt until 
next February or March. 

The agreement, which brought an 
end to the strike, provides for an in- 
crease in wages and other employee 
benefits. 


a long time before the 


annual output. 


wages. Thousands of 


depend 


industries 


stockpiles can be 


The union shop issue that 
had kept labor and management apart 
during most of the strike was compro- 
Steelworkers will be permitted 
from the union under 


mised. 
to withdraw 
certain conditions. 

After the 
reached, federal 
that an increase of $5.20 per ton in 
the price of steel 
granted the companies. Price legis- 
lation made the federal approval on a 


agreement had been 


officials announced 


carbon had been 


price rise necessary. 


Attlee vs. Bevan 

After watching the struggles in the 
U.S. political arena, the British are 
all set for a round of feuding. The 








ey 


WOODEN CURTAIN. East Germans hammer a long line of wooden poles into 


the ground along the border between eastern and western Germany. 


The com- 


munists ordered the barrier after the western allies signed the peace treaty with 


West Germany. 


annual convention of the Labor Party 
next month will be the scene of the 
battle. On one side are the party 
regulars, the followers of former 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee. Op- 
posing them are the backers of 
Aneurin Bevan. 

The division in Labor ranks began 
to form early in 1951 when Bevan 
left Attlee’s cabinet. Attlee was then 
Great Britain’s Prime Minister. In 
dropping out of the cabinet, Bevan 
charged that Attlee’s rearmament pol- 
icles had caused the party to stray 
from its social welfare program. A 
small bloc in Parliament followed 
Bevan’s lead. 

Resolutions proposed by Bevan’s 
supporters at the conference next 
month will touch off the Attlee- 
Bevan scrap. How well the resolu- 
tions fare at the conference will show 
what strength, if any, Bevan has 
gained in his bid to control the party. 
A good showing here, many believe, 
would help Bevan wrest the leader- 
ship of the party away from Attlee. 

Most observers do not actually ex- 
pect the overthrow 
Attlee’s group. 
that the struggle 
leaders will cause the party to edge 
a little closer to the Bevan ideas. 


Bevanites to 
They think, however, 
between the two 


AMERICAN FASHIONS are becoming more and more popular in Japan. Making 
a Yankee style dress from an American pattern in Tokyo is the young girl sitting 
She’s being advised by a fashion consultant. 


Japanese fashion on the floor. 


Barbed wire has been strung from pole to pole. 


What Next for Egypt? 


“Who will get the next turn to run 
the government?” Egyptians aren’t 
joking when they ask each other this 
After the riots in Cairo 
last January King Farouk called in 
one leader after another to serve as 
premier. Each served a short time, 
and then resigned. 


question. 


With Egypt’s dispute with Britain 
still unsettled, this change-over in 
premiers has threatened the stability 
of the nation’s government. But, 
many Egyptians felt, as long as 
Farouk was monarch, the people still 
had a symbol of unity around whom 
they could rally. 

Tess than two weeks ago, however, 
something happened which, many be- 
lieved, would be the unmaking of the 
monarchy as an influence in the 
nation. 

Tanks and armored cars under the 
command of an army officer, Major 
General Mohammed Naguib Bey sur- 
rounded the Royal Palace and other 
government buildings. High ranking 
army officers were arrested, and 
Naguib Bey proclaimed himself Army 
Commander in Chief. 

One event followed another quickly. 
In a few hours the premier and his 
cabinet resigned. This time however, 
Farouk didn’t get the chance to name 
the new premier. Naguib Bey de- 
manded that the King appoint Aly 
Maher Pasha, a former premier, to 
serve again in that office. 

This the king did, but in doing so 
he sealed his own fate. A few days 
later Naguib Bey served an ultima- 
tum on Farouk: The king must give 
up his throne in favor of his six- 
month-old son, Crown Prince Ahmed 
Faud. <A regency council would take 
the place of the infant monarch, King 
Faud II, until he was old enough to 
reign alone. 

Establishment of a regency still did 
not answer the question of who would 
really rule Egypt. Without a king 
at least one living in the country- 
there was a chance that the military 
would take advantage of the situation 
to set up a dictatorship. 

Naguib Bey, however, tried to re- 
assure the Egyptians that such was 
not in his plans. The army, he said, 





would work to restore order in the 
nation. The new government wouldn’t 
impose emergency restrictions upon 
the people. 

In selecting Maher Pasha as 
premier, Naguib Bey also denied that 
he would try to run the government. 
That, he said, “I wish to leave to 
politicians.” His purpose, he said, 
was to “restore constitutional rights 
in the country” and to “rid the Army 
of evil elements.” 


Russia Imitated 


Communists who control East Ger- 
many have taken steps to make the 
government of that area over in the 
image of the Soviet Union. The East 
German parliament recently approved 
laws revamping the entire administra- 
tive setup of the country. Five his- 
toric provinces of East Germany were 
abolished as governmental units and 
in their place 14 new, smaller districts 
were formed. 

Premier Otto Grotewohl called for 
the change in order to put the gov- 
ernment more completely under his 
control. He will be able to rule the 
new units.with a firmer hand than 
that he used in ruling the provinces. 

He asked also for future laws to 
revise the entire form of government 
in East Germany. Now, there is a 
division of powers among the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial authori- 
ties. The changes Grotewohl wants 





U. S. ARMY PHOT 

On hot days you might 

want his job. He tests radar equipment 

for the Army under arctic conditions. 
Temperature is 60 below zero. 
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will lead toward a government like 
Russia’s, in which there will be one 
supreme authority. 


World Glimpses 


The United States will welcome a 
new ambassador from India next Sep- 
tember. He is Gaganyihari Mehta, 
an expert on his country’s economic 
problems as well as a man known 
for his ready sense of humor. Mr. 
Mehta, who studied 
other subjects in 


economics and 
London, was first 
a newspaperman and then a succeéss- 
ful business leader. He has won wide 
praise for his part in framing India’s 
nation-wide plans for improving the 
country’s living conditions. 

Eritrea, once a colony of Italy and 
now supervised by Great Britain, may 
soon have a new constitution. The 
African land recently voted to adopt 
a set of rules under which Eritrea 
would be a_ self-géverning political 
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NEW LIFEBOAT used by the Navy holds 15 persons and provides weather pro- 


tection in either arctic or tropical waters. 


The boat holds the body heat of its 


occupants in cold climate and is cooled by water and ventilation in the hot climates. 


unit closely tied with neighboring 
Ethiopia. The new document will 
take effect as soon as Ethiopia’s 
Emperor Haile Selassie approves its 
provisions. 

Brazil is host to the Inter-American 
Committee for Women, a group which 
represents the fair sex of 21 western 
hemisphere nations. The feminine 
leaders are discussing women’s 
rights, and how they can be strength- 
ened in all nations of North, Central, 
and South America. 

Tangier, an international seaport 
on Spanish Morocco’s northern coast, 
is getting ready to launch a $4%- 
million building program to improve 
its shipping facilities. Supervised by 
eight countries, including Britain and 
the United States, Tangier is rapidly 
becoming one of North Africa’s busi- 
est ports. Now the African seaport 
must enlarge its wharfs, loading plat- 
forms, and the like in order to handie 
its growing volume of business. 


To Return or Not 


” 


“A dirty lie’ screamed the Red- 
controlled Peiping radio in reply to 
a recent announcement by United Na- 
tions delegates at the Korean truce 
talks. Less than half the UN prison- 
ers of war, a poll of prisoners showed, 
were willing to return to their homes 
in communist China and North Korea. 

UN leaders weren’t surprised by the 
Reds’ choice of words. The commu- 
nists have bitterly denounced UN 
proposals ever since the question of 
returning prisoners, or repatriation, 
first arose at the truce talks. No 
prisoner, the UN has maintained, 
should be returned to his former com- 
mander if he doesn’t want to be. 
The UN’s discovery that half its cap- 
tives don’t want to return has em- 
barrassed the communists. 

The situation is somewhat parallel 
to one which developed in Europe in 
World War II. During that conflict 
many Russian soldiers left their ar- 
mies and turned themselves in to our 
forces—even though the Soviets were 
our allies! The soldiers were fleeing 
from the tyranny of life under com- 
munism. Our commanders, however, 
believed that the men were deserters, 
and returned them to their leaders. 

That was our mistake. For, as we 
learned later, the Soviet commanders 
used the “examples” 
to warn others of what could happen 
to people who were tired of commu- 
nism. The returned soldiers were ex- 


“deserters” as 


ecuted in demonstrations in 
front of Soviet troops. 

Such actions run contrary to all of 
the ideals of personal liberty which 
the UN upholds and is fighting to pre- 
serve in Korea. Never again, re- 
solve UN leaders, will communists get 
such an opportunity to spill out their 
vengeance against their victims. For 
that reason, the UN has taken its 
stand at the Korean truce talks. 


mass 


Spitsbergen 


Early in September, a number of 
young British scientists will return 
from Spitsbergen, a group of islands 
500 miles from the North Pole. The 
scientists, whose trip is being spon- 
sored by Great Britain’s Cambridge 
University and this country’s Na- 
tional Geographic Society, hope to add 
new facts to those we already know 
about Spitsbergen’s glaciers, miner- 
als, and weather conditions. 

Located between Norway and the 
North Pole, Spitsbergen is bleak and 
mountainous. Half the islands’ area 
is always covered with ice and snow. 
Even in midsummer, giant icebergs 
can be seen floating in the coastal wa- 
ters near the chief port of Longyear 
City, while arctic gales cut the air 
like knives. Early explorers, prob- 
ably Vikings, called the islands Sval- 
bard, or “Land of the Cold Coasts”— 
a name still used by the Norwegians. 








Nevertheless, some 2,000 people live 
on the treeless islands, which are 
owned by Norway and are about the 
size of West Virginia in area. The 
residents mine Spitsbergen’s rich 
stores of coal, fish in nearby waters, 
and a few work as weather observers. 
In the past, the islands have been 
a favorite take-off place for Arctic 
adventurers. Amundsen, Ellsworth, 
and Byrd are among the famous Polar 
explorers who have used Spitsbergen 
as a base for the dash northward. 


Iron Curtain at Olympics 


Although the Olympics are over, 
members of the United States team 
haven’t finished competing with track 
and field aces from other nations. To- 
day a big team is facing some of the 
top stars from the British Empire 
in a meet at London. Others will 
enter contests in Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany and Austria. 

So it'll be a great summer for the 
lucky trackmen who represented the 
U.S. at the 69-nation meet in Hel- 
sinki. One of the things they’ll re- 
member longest, however, will prob- 
ably be their meeting with the Rus- 
sian teams at the Olympics. 

At Helsinki the Soviet stars had 
taken up separate quarters 12 miles 
away from the Olympic village where 
other athletes were staying. Appar- 
ently Soviet officials didn’t want their 
players to get to know those from 
other nations. 

But the Soviet stars soon broke 
down the Iron Curtain at Helsinki. 
When American players showed that 
they wanted to meet the Russians, 
the Soviet players soon warmed up 
to the strangers. 

At first conversation was difficult, 
and most of the talk was in finger 
language. A few Russians and Amer- 
icans who knew German were able to 
converse, and they compared notes on 
racing shells and other things ath- 
letic. All of which goes to show that 
interest in sports is something which 
knows: no national boundaries. 


Happy Hunting Ground 


The fierce Mohawk Indians, who 
were pushed out of New York’s green 
Mohawk Valley before the American 


MANY AMERICAN TRACK STARS are staying in Europe after the Olympic 
Games to compete with athletes from west European nations during the remainder 


of the summer. 


Shown above is second-place Olympic pole-vaulter, Don Laz 


of Champaign, Illinois. 


Revolution, are back in the Empire 
State. A colony of some 400 of them 
live now in Brooklyn. Like their New 
York neighbors they have comfortable 
modern apartments, listen to radios 
and television sets, send their children 
to public schools, and attend church 
on Sunday. 

No longer war-like, but still brave, 
the men of the Mohawk colony work 
as construction hands in the steel 
skeletons of skyscrapers which tower 
over Manhattan. They operate with 
hammers and tongs and red-hot rivets, 
moving as surefootedly as cats, as 
calmly as if they were standing on 
the sidewalk, says a report in the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

The colony has been growing in 
Brooklyn since the booming 1920's 
when many of the tall buildings in 
New York were constructed. The 
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SKY LIGHTHOUSE. This building in 
Rome looks like a lighthouse but it’s 
equipped for the study of solar problems. 


Indians find they have a special talent 
for working in the steel webs, high 
above the ground. Since pay for the 
work is better than in ordinary con- 
struction work, the Mohawks feel they 
have a new “happy hunting ground.” 


War Games 


“Some bombers will always get 
through.” This fearsome saying 
seemed to be brought out clearly in 
the joint United States-Canadian air 
defense exercise completed a week ago. 

Now, North. American air defense 
officials are studying the results of 
that exercise to make sure that the 
fewest possible enemy bombers get 
through to our cities in an attack. 

About 2,000 planes and almost 300,- 
000 persons took part in Exercise 
Signpost, a test of Canadian and U. S. 
air defenses. “Enemy planes” flew 
make-believe raids against Montreal, 
Toronto, Quebec, New York, Washing- 
ton, and other areas. Althuugh no de- 
tails were made available it was re- 
ported that many of the 
were successfully 


“raiders” 
intercepted but 
many, too, got through our defenses. 

Hanson Baldwin, New York Times 
military analyst, offers two sugges- 
tions to improve our defenses against 
air attack: ] 
good offense. 


The best defense is a 
The enemy’s bombers 
and stockpiles must be destroyed, if 
possible, on their own territory by our 
bombers; (2) We need 
more 


better and 
warning 
those devices must be better placed 


radar devices and 
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Highway Projects 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of the 1920’s. During that decade, 
when the auto came into widespread 
use, the United States saw a vast ex- 
pansion of its thoroughfares. The 
depression of the 1930’s, however, 
sharply curtailed road building.. A 
few construction and maintenance 
projects were carried on as a part 
of the public works of that era, but 
they were very limited in scope. 
With the outbreak of World War 
II, highway building virtually came 
to a stop. Construction materials and 
men were needed for building military 
airfields, and other defense 
projects. After the war, new road- 
building programs were planned, but 
work was again curtailed after the 
Korean fighting began in 1950. 


roads, 


During the past two decades, while 
highway building lagged behind, traf- 
fic was increasing at a rapid pace. 
In 1930, about 26 million vehicles— 
cars, trucks, and buses—were in use. 
Now, more than 52 million motor ve- 
hicles are registered. Over half of 
America’s families own cars, and there 
are a total of 62 million licensed driv- 
ers in the country. 

The job of putting the nation’s 
thoroughfares in first-class shape is 
a staggering one. According to some 
traffic experts, a big portion of our 
three million or more miles of roads 
need repairs or modernization. High- 
way Officials believe that a construc- 
tion program to meet our traffic needs 
would cost at least $5 billion a year 
for the next 10 years. 

The federal government has long 
recognized the need for having good 
roads, both for national defense and 
for the general prosperity of the na- 
tion. Therefore, it gives financial aid 
to the states for major highways. 

To receive such aid, the states must 
to spend sums equal to those 
federal 


agree 
contributed by the govern- 
ment, and the construction has to meet 
specified standards, Last year, over 
660,000 miles of highways were in- 
cluded in the road network eligible 
Though 
this represents only about 20 per cent 
of the total mileage of the nation’s 


to receive federal assistance. 


roads, it includes those most traveled. 


Like other government activities, 


road building is financed through 








BULLDOZERS are cutting wide paths across the nation as new highways are being built 


taxes. The gasoline tax is one of 
the favorite devices for raising money 
for highways, and the states particu- 
larly rely on this source of revenue. 
But, since the costs of making road 
improvements have risen in recent 
years, the haven't collected 
enough money to meet highway needs. 


states 


More from Uncle Sam 


It has been suggested that the fed- 
eral government increase its financial 
aid to the states. 
such a proposal say that the federal 
treasury collects far more gasoline 
taxes and related revenues than it 
spends for road work. They think 
such incomes should be used solely for 
keeping our highways in shape. Op- 
ponents of the idea argue that Uncle 
Sam cannot afford to take over new 
burdens at this time, since the nation 
is already heavily in debt. 

Another proposed answer to the 
financing problem is the building of 
toll highways. Construction of such 


Those who advance 





JEFF THOMSON FROM DON KNIGHT 


OVER THE WATER. The giant San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is a symbol 
of the kind of miracles our engineers have performed in building our highways. 


highways, it is said, permits motorists 
to enjoy good roads on a pay-as-they- 
drive basis instead of forcing them to 
wait until public funds are available 
for building free roads. 

People who argue against the wide- 
spread use of toll highways claim that 
the payment of tolls constitutes 
“double taxation” for motorists. Not 
only do they pay the regular taxes that 
are supposed to provide for highways, 
but they also pay the fee charged for 
use of the toll roads. 

Despite objections, a few states are 
building toll roads. According to a 
recent American Automobile Associa- 
tion survey, there are over 750 miles 
of toll highways now in use, and an- 
other 2,700 miles of such roads in the 
construction or planning stage. Ohio, 
Oklahoma, New York, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia are 
among the states that are building or 
planning to build toll highways. 

The federal government, too, may 
construct a toll thoroughfare if some 
congressmen have their way. A 
group of lawmakers has suggested 
that Uncle Sam build a cross-country 
superhighway from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, to San Diego, California. 

The question of financing good 
roads is an extremely important one. 
It is agreed that if it cannot be solved, 
other highway problems will become 
increasingly serious. One such prob- 
lem is that of safety. 

Accidents are now occurring so fast 
that an average of one American dies 
and 42 others are injured every 17 
minutes! Last year, the automobile 
took the lives of more than 37,000 
people and injured some 1,300,000. 

To be sure, inadequate highways 
are not entirely to blame for our tragic 
accident record. More emphasis on 
careful driving and on keeping cars 
in safe running condition will help 
reduce highway accidents. But some 
officials claim that three out of every 
four auto mishaps can be traced to 
poor road conditions. 

Among the big causes of auto acci- 
dents, traffic experts say, are sharp 
curves and narrow bridges. Even 


some of our most traveled highways, 
including parts of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, have these “death traps.” (The 
Interstate System is a network of 
highways selected by military officials 
as “essential” to the nation’s defense. 
The highways included in the system 
connect the 48 states and most of our 
major cities.) Totalling more than 
37,800 miles of roadway, this artery 
includes many of our best thorough- 
fares. Yet, over half the network is 
said to be below the minimum safety 
standards set by the engineers for 
modern roads. 

This essential highway system, for 
example, has a bad curve for almost 
every two miles of its length, and it 
has a number of bridges which are 
too narrow to handle today’s traffic. 

Narrow pavements are another fre- 
quent cause of accidents. Buses and 
trucks, as well as autos, are much 
larger now than they were when many 
of our roads were designed and built. 
About half ofthe thoroughfares in 
the Interstate System are actually 
less than 22 feet wide—the minimum 
width needed to handle modern ve- 
hicles, according to engineers. 


Jams and Tie-Ups 

Because we are a nation on wheels, 
road-builders face another major 
problem—that of traffic tie-ups in 
urban centers. What causes the traf- 
fic jams in our cities? First, the nar- 
row and often winding streets of 
many communities were laid out in 
horse-and-buggy days—they were not 
designed for auto traffic. Second, the 
old streets have to handle many more 
vehicles now than ever before. 

The federal government is helping 
the states attack both safety and 
traffic-congestion problems. Uncle 
Sam’s traffic experts cooperate with 
state and local officials on these mat- 
ters just as they do on financing. As 
they work together on these problems, 
as well as the others, state and fed- 
eral highway officials definitely agree 
that the nation must step up its high- 
way construction program, if we are 
to meet our traffic needs. 





Planks from the Democratic Party’s Platform 


Preamble 


The free choice of the Democratic Party 
by. the people of America will mean world 
peace with honor, national security based 
on collective pacts with other free nations, 
and a high level of human dignity. National 
survival demands that these goals be attained, 
and the endowments of the Democratic Party 
alone can assure their attainment. 

For 20 years, under the guidance of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, our 
country has moved along the road which has 
lead the United States to world leadership 
in the cause of freedom. 

We will not retreat one inch along that 
road. Rather, it is our hope that the people 
whom we have so faithfully served, will re- 
new the mandate to continue our service and 
that God may grant us the wisdom to succeed. 

The Democratic Party is ready to face and 
solve the problems of the 1950’s. We dedi- 
cate ourselves to the magnificent work of 
Roosevelt and Truman and to mold and adapt 
their Democratic principles to the new prob- 
lems of the years ahead. 

In this spirit we adopt and pledge ourselves 
to this, the Democratic platform for 1952. 


Foreian Policy 


Our goal is peace with honor. We pledge 
unremitting efforts to avert another world 
war. We will continue our efforts to 
strengthen the United Nations. 

We encourage the economic and political 
unity of free Europe and the increasing soli- 
darity of the nations of the North Atlantic 
community. 

The Democratic Party favors: the Schuman 
Plan to pool the basic resources of industrial 
Western Europe and the European Defense 
Community; support for Free Germany; sup- 
port for the victims of Soviet imperialism; 
expansion of the Voice of America program; 
help for the people of the Middle East and 
the development of integrated security ar- 
rangements for the Middle East; continued 
assistance to Israel; continuing support for 
the great new countries of India and Pakistan; 
mutual security arrangements in the Pacific; 
strengthened ties with Latin America; a fool- 
proof, workable disarmament plan; continued 
Point Four programs; expanding world trade; 
self-determination for all nations; progres- 
sive immigration and refugee policies. 


National Defense 


The Democratic Party will continue to 
stand for strong, balanced defense forces for 
this country—land, sea, and air. We will 
continue to support the expansion and mainte- 
nance of the military and civic defense forces 
required for our national security. We reject 
the defeatist view of those who say we cannot 
afford the expense and effort necessary to de- 
fend ourselves. We express our full confi- 
dence in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We voice 
complete faith in the ability and valor of our 
armed forces and pride in their accomplish- 
ments. 


Business and Labor 


We urge the enactment of laws to encour- 
age the establishment of independent busi- 


ness. Free competitive enterprise must re- 
main free and competitive. 

We reaffirm our belief in the need for vigor- 
ous enforcement of anti-trust laws. We must 
avoid unnecessary business controls, but we 
cannot close our eyes to the problems that 
require government action. We must stop 
unfair selling practices which deceive invest- 
ors, and unfair trade practices which deceive 
consumers. 

We strongly advocate the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It has proven itself to be 
inadequate, unfair, and unworkable. It inter- 
feres with collective bargaining, tipping the 
scales in favor of management against labor. 
We advocate legislation that will enable the 
President to deal fairly and effectively with 
cases where a breakdown in collective bar- 
gaining seriously threatens the national 
safety or welfare. 


Civil Rights 


The Democratic Party is committed to sup- 
port and advance the individual rights and 
liberties of all Americans. We will continue 
our efforts to erase discrimination based on 
race, religion, or national origin. This task 
requires action not just in one section of the 
Nation, but in all sections. It requires the 
cooperative efforts of individual citizens and 
state and local governments. It also requires 
federal action. We favor federal legislation 
to secure these rights to every one: 


1. The right to equal opportunity for em- 
ployment. 

2. The right to security of person. 

3. The right to full and equal participation 
in the nation’s political life. We also favor 
legislation to perfect existing federal civil 
rights statutes and to strengthen the machin- 
ery for the protection of civil rights. 


Tax Policy 


We believe in fair and equitable taxation. 
We oppose a federal general sales tax. We 
adhere to the principle of ability to pay. We 
have enacted an emergency excess profits tax 
to prevent profiteering from the defense pro- 
gram and have vigorously attacked special- 
tax privileges. 

As rapidly as defense requirements permit, 
we favor reducing taxes, especially for people 
with lower incomes. We pledge continued 
efforts to the elimination of tax loopholes. 


Natural Resources 


We favor sound, progressive development 
of the nation’s land and water resources 
for flood control, navigation, irrigation, 
power, drainage, soil conservation and crea- 
tion of new, small family-sized farms, with 
immediate action in critical areas. 

The Democratic Party is dedicated to a 
continuation of the natural resources develop- 
ment policy inaugurated and carried out un- 
der the administrations of Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, and to the extension of that 
policy to all parts of the country so that the 
nation and its people will receive maximum 
benefits from these resources to which they 
have an inherent right. 

The Democratic Party further pledges itself 
to protect these resources from destructive 
monopoly and exploitation. 


Atomic Energy 


We pledge to maintain vigorous and non- 
partisan civilian administration with adequate 
security protection of our atomic energy pro- 
grams. We pledge to build all the atomic 
and hydrogen firepower needed to defend 
our country, deter aggression, and promote 
world peace. We will exert every effort 
to bring about bona fide international control 
and inspection of all atomic weapons. 


Other Planks 


We urge that action be taken at the be- 
ginning of the Eighty-Third Congress to 
improve congressional procedures so that 
majority rule prevails and decisions can be 
made after reasonable debate without being 
blocked by a minority in either house. 

We favor further strengthening of our 
social security program by lowering the re- 
tirement age for women and extending the 
benefits to more people. 

We favor price supports for farm products 
at not less than 90 per cent of parity. We 
favor for the farmer: adequate storage facili- 
ties for grain and other farm products, sta- 
bility in the agricultural income of the na- 
tion, crop insurance, farm credit, rural 
electrification. 

We will continue to improve our program 
of benefits for veterans and their families. 

We favor federal rent control in critical 
defense areas and where there are housing 
shortages. 

We pledge continuance of workable price 
controls so long as the emergency requires 
them. 

We favor a strong system of unemployment 
insurance. 

We favor further improvements in public 
assistance programs for the blind, disabled, 
aged, and children. 

We advocate federal aid for medical edu- 
cation and support for federai aid to hos- 
pital construction. 

We favor continuance of programs of pri- 
vate housing, public low-rent housing, slum 
clearance and other similar projects. 

We favor federal aid to education and en- 
largement of the school lunch program. 

We recommend and indorse for submission 
to Congress an amendment providing equal 
rights for women. 

We urge immediate statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii, home rule for the District of 
Columbia, and ultimate national representa- 
tion for the people living in the District. 

We favor repeal of all acts or regulations 
that deny to Indians rights or privileges held 
by citizens generally. 

We pledge a continuing increase in the 
services of the U. S. Postal Service. 

We advocate new legislation to provide 
effective regulation and full disclosure of 
campaign expenditures in elections to federal 
office. 


Conclusion 


Under the guidance, protection, and help 
of Almighty God, we shall succeed in bring- 
ing to the people of this nation a better and 
more rewarding life and to the peoples of 
the entire world a lasting, honorable peace. 
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Study Guide 


Highways 











1. Have major highway-improvement 
projects been undertaken on the roads 
around your home? If so, describe these 
projects briefly. 

2. Why has the construction of high- 
ways and bridges lagged during the 
past two decades? . 

3. Why are the demands on the high- 
Ways greater today than they were in 
the early 1930's? 

4. How are road-building programs 
financed? What suggestions have been 
made for increasing the funds available 
for such programs? 

5. What features of the older roads are 
often referred to as “death traps”? 

6. Discuss the problem that has risen 
in connection with traffic in urban areas. 

_7. What is the Interstate System of 
highways? Is it considered an entirely 
safe network? 


Discussion 


1. What, in your opinion, is the most 
serious problem arising in connection 
with the highways in your vicinity? Dis- 
cuss fully, and outline your ideas on a 
solution for the problem. 


2. What do you think is the best way 


for the states to finance new highway 
projects? Explain. 
° 
Indochina 


1. How long has the strife in Indo- 
china been going on, and how much has 
it cost the French in men and money? 

2. What reason is there for the French 
to hope that the fall campaign will bring 
an end to the fighting? 

3. Of what does Indochina consist? 
What was the country’s status in rela- 
tion to France before World War II? 
What is it today? 

4. List some of Indochina’s outstand- 
ing natural resources and some of its 
products. 

5. What part do Indochinese natives 
take in the fight with the communists? 

6. What factor might prevent the Chi- 
nese communists from actively coming 
into the conflict? 

7. Briefly describe Indochina’s trans- 
portation facilities. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think it is im- 
portant for the United States to send 
military aid to the French in Indochina? 
Explain. 

2. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you think the French should 
continue the fight against the communists 
in Indochina, or do you think the French 
should withdraw and leave the job to na- 


tives? Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why do United Nations authorities 
refuse to force prisoners of war in 
Korea to return to communist-held ter- 
ritory unless they consent to go? 

2. What is the issue in the dispute 
between the Atlee and Bevan factions in 
Great Britain? 

3. Outline briefly the terms of the 
agreement between labor and manage- 
ment that brought the steel strike to an 
end. 

4. Who are the nominees of the Demo- 
cratic Party to run in the November 
presidential contest? =, 

5. What change is being made in the 
government of East Germany? 

6. What are the requirements 
voting in your state? 


for 


7. List some of the student-exchange 
programs in which the United States 
takes part. 
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Democratic Standard-Bearers 


LLINOIS Governor Adlai Ewing 

Stevenson protested for months 
that he didn’t want to be President of 
the United States and that he didn’t 
want to be the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party for that office. But 
events, politics, and the delegates to 
the party’s convention at Chicago 
wouldn’t have it that way (as far as 
the nomination was concerned) and 
Stevenson was named his party’s can- 
didate for the nation’s highest office. 

Now, 52-year-old Stevenson faces 
his Republican opponent, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in the cam- 
paign leading to the November elec- 
tions. Once nominated, Stevenson’s 
reluctance to be President faded and 
he was eager to begin the campaign. 

Governor Stevenson was born in Los 
Angeles, where his father was an ex- 
ecutive of a large newspaper. He is 
the descendant of several men well- 
known in American politics. His 
grandfather, for whom he is named, 
Vice President of the United 
States under Grover Cleveland; and 
his great-grandfather, Jesse Fell, who 
supported Abraham Lincoln, 
gested the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
This series made Lincoln a national 
political figure and advanced him to- 
ward the Presidency. 

Stevenson’s father was a prominent 
Democratic politican in addition to 
being a newspaper manager, and the 
younger Stevenson was himself a 
newspaperman. In the 1920’s he was 
a reporter and an editor of the Bloom- 
ington (Illinois) Daily Pantagraph. 
He owns part of that paper now. 


was 


sug- 


Studied Law 


Stevenson was” graduated from 
Princeton, and studied law at North- 
western University. He was admitted 
to the Hlinois bar in 1926 and prac- 
ticed in Chicago. In 1933 he became 
a special counsel for one of the federal 
agricultural programs. Two years 
later he returned to Illinois to prac- 
tice law. He was again in federal 
service in 1941 as a special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Two 
vears later he traveled to Italy as 
chairman of a commission working on 





plans for dealing with that nation at 
the end of World War II. 

During the middle 1940’s the Demo- 
cratic nominee was an assistant to- 
Secretaries of State Edward Stetti- 
nius and James Byrnes. He was also 
an adviser for several American dele- 
gations to the United Nations when 
that world organization was just get- 
ting started, and he served as an alter- 
nate delegate to the General Assembly. 

Stevenson was elected governor of 
Illinois on the Democratic ticket in 
1948. His was the largest majority 
any candidate has thus far gained in 
the state. As governor he has worked 
hard. He campaigned against gam- 
bling, cut the state payroll by 1,300 
employees, trimmed state operating 
costs, and brought about other needed 
reforms in Illinois. 

His national prominence grew in the 
months before the Democratic conven- 
tion when many observers predicted 
he was President Truman’s choice for 
the party’s nomination. Stevenson 
disavowed any desire to lead the party. 
Even during the days just preceding 
the convention he repeated that he 
would do everything in his power to 
stop the growing enthusiasm among 
Democrats for his candidacy. 
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“Confident!” 


As governor he had the job of wel- 
coming delegates to Chicago. 
he gave his speech he received a tre- 
mendous ovation from the delegates. 
After the talk his strength grew and 
he let it be known he would accept the 
nomination if it were offered him. 
Finally, the last day of the conven- 
tion, the Democrats named him to lead 
them in their fight to retain steward- 
ship of our government. 


3efore 


a John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, who is running for the Vice 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket, 
is the first Alabaman to be nominated 
for that office by the Democrats since 
their convention in Baltimore just 100 
years ago. In 1852, William King was 
named to run with Franklin Pierce. 

Fifty-two-year-old Sparkman was 
the seventh of eleven children. His 
father was a tenant farmer in north- 
ern Alabama, and the Vice Presiden- 
tial nominee attended a one-room 
grade school and a county high school. 

When he was a high school senior 
he secured a $75 loan on a cotton crop 
he had raised. This money was 
enough for a start through college. 
Working at odd jobs, and with a 
fellowship he received while a junior, 
he won a degree from the University 
of Alabama. He received his law de- 
gree in 1923 and then another de- 
gree in 1924. He began his law prac- 
tice a year later. For the next three 
years he divided his time between his 
law practice and his teaching duties 
at Huntsville College. 

Senator Sparkman was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1936. 
He served in the lower house until 
1946 when he won a seat in the U. S. 
Senate. 

The Vice Presidential nominee has 
been an ardent supporter of much of 
the Truman administration’s foreign 
policy and most of its domestic policy. 
On one question, that of civil rights, 
he has voted against the administra- 
tion. He and other southern legis- 
lators want certain problems relating 
to minority groups to be handled by 
the states rather than by the federal 
government. 


